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Preface 

They are still doing it: the students on this campus are still looking at 
life and responding to it in personal ways — important ways. The technical 
patterns of their individual expressions of analysis, or insight, or 
interpretation, or representation are approximately the same as the ones 
used for generations. But this nineteenth annual collection contains fresh 
manners of expression and unique uses of words and pigments. 

The Committee gives thanks to everyone who has participated: the 
students who entered the competition and the instructors who taught and 
encouraged them. 
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DEDICATION 

We proudly dedicate the 1977 Patterns to Mrs. Alma Falls, longtime 
teacher of Mathematics at the college. If any person think it strange to 
dedicate a Literary and Fine Arts Magazine to a teacher of Mathematics, he or 
she does not know Alma Falls well. 

Mrs. Alma Falls represents so much that we know as the traits of the truly 
Humanities Educator. By love for her students and interest in every facet of 
them as people, she encourages and inspires them with love for all life. She 
represents to us the best in the human spirit. 
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Six of One 

by 

Stephen W. Strobbe 


Six prophets, 

self-appointed, 

stood on the rim of a Bowl 

(a life across 

and generations deep) 

to analyse its contents. 

speculate 

philosophize 

It was not solid, liquid or gas. 

It had an indeterminable density 
with no mass. 

But there was a certain distant quality 
of indefinable, 
untouchable texture. 

“Out of this all things are born 
and to this all will return.” 

The second, bearded and bedraggled, snarled, 
"It is the cesspool of humanity, 
filled with all the black vileness 
inherent in man’s soul.” 

The third said smugly, “If it weren’t for me, 
neither would this (w)hole be.” 

"It is Life, the Spirit to which we are akin.” 

The fifth broke into 
laughtercrying, 

“What could be more absurd?” 

The sixth man said 

“nothing” 

and jumped in. 
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The Major Symbolism in 
“The Bride Comes To Yellow Sky” 

by 

Michele Wendling 

. a glance from the window seemed simply to prove that the plains of 
Texas were pouring eastward.” This passage from Stephen Crane’s short 
story “The Bride Comes To Yellow Sky,” symbolizes the transition of the old 
west into the more modern, civilized, originally eastern ways. Written in 1898, 
a time when this transition was most evident, the story effectively illustrates 
the contradiction between standard images and the evolving west. In fact, 
changing times left our former stereotypes false and displaced in the new, 
progressing west. 

The contrasts relating to the characters’ personalities are strong. Jack 
Potter is introduced as a nervous, ordinary man, uncomfortable in his suit. It 
isn’t until late in the first part that we’re aware he’s a sheriff, the macho good- 
guy of the old west, and by then our nervous-bridegroom, compromising 
image is well established. The bride, who should be a flashy beauty, isn’t. 
She’s not young or beautiful, blushes and nervously giggles, and is really an 
ordinary new wife. Together they make an uncomfortable pair, and the train 
staff catches this insecurity and laughs patronizingly in the background. 
They simply aren’t the flagrant pair we’ve consistently accepted from the 
west. The town isn’t a cattle town, a ghost town, or even a tough town. It’s a 
nice, reasonably quiet community, with an amatuer band, interested in 
everyone’s actions. Stephen Crane cleverly forces us to compromise our 
customary images by using these contrasts. We’ve generally accepted one 
western atmosphere; the opposite is presented. 

Insecurities of both western and eastern people are evident. Both Jack 
and his bride are naive of proper train behavior. Jack can’t handle tipping the 
porter smoothly. The bride wears an uncomfortable dress. The newly married 
couple is an object of ridicule and finger-pointing. The drummer is 
introduced as a suave, smooth-talking pusher, and the townspeople as dull, 
content listeners. When the young man introduces Scratchy, the drummer 
replies, condescending to the crisis, "Alright, old man. S’pose he has?” That’s 
where eastern insecurities are first symbolized, for the bartender subtly 
terrifies him, and his composure cracks. Within minutes, he’s hugging the 
wall, primed to fall to the floor. The man is forced to take the violence of life 
seriously, and the westerners get an opportunity to see the confident 
salesman shaking on the floor. Jack, a ridiculed man on the train, is “. . . 
feared in his corner,” and this is obvious in the formerly sarcastic porter’s 
brushing of his suit . . with all of his airy superiority gone,” as the train 
nears Yellow Sky. The bride, confronted by Scratchy, almost collapsed,” .. . 
her face gone as yellow as old cloth. She was a slave to hideous rites, gazing 
at the apparitional snake.” She’s never been exposed to anything like this, 
and probably thought the vicious bandits (snakes), she’d heard of were 
legends. The author pointed out the two sides of the adjustment. 

Throughout, the story’s concern with relating new developments to the 
original situations is evident. In the first part, Jack has moved toward 
commonness, a settled life, and he’s anxious that this action fuses with the 
old. This anxiety is felt as we visualize Jack as a sheriff, "... a prominent 
person,” who realizes that his marriage is ". . . an important thing to the 
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town.” It definitely is important, in two areas. First, a community 
consciousness is developing, and secondly, the sheriffs marriage is a sure 
indication of changing times. This relating is re-emphasized in Part IV, when 
Jack and his bride are described as “. . . a pair walking bowed against a 
strong wind.” The final proof is Scratchy's admission, “I s’pose it’s all off 
now,” for that’s the statement which answers Jack’s doubts. 

The last major point was the difficulty in some personal adjustment. The 
truly tragic character of this story was Scatchy, . . the last one of the old 
gang.” What happened to the gang? Whether they settled down or died, 
remaining people are caught in the middle. The statement, “When he’s sober, 
he’s all right-kind of simple — nicest guy in town” serves two purposes. First, 
we start to like Scratchy, and secondly, it’s only when drinking that he 
doesn’t feel the incongruity of his old, flagrant lifestyle. In Part III, Scratchy is 
truly tough, with just a few contrasting notes, as little-boy boots, and his 
shirt, “. . . purchased for purposes of decoration.” Scatchy looks fora fight, 
and it is significant that none is offered. People non-assertively hide, and wait 
for him to cool down. He’s forced to shoot a dog. His talents, knife-throwing 
and shooting, simply don’t fit, and the statement, "To the distance there 
should’ve gone the sound of a tumult like the fighting of two hundred 
Mexicans,” indicates this. Early in the fourth part is the first time Scratchy’s 
viewed in a compromising position, loading his gun. Scratchy’s "angry” when 
Jack has no gun, and that word is a significant narrowing of his motives. The 
sheriff, the bride, the town, all could adjust to the future, but Scatchy, and 
others like him, had a background buried in the old west. They for all 
practical purposes were products of a dying culture and could well die with it, 
for as stated, “. . . he was a simple child of the earlier plains.” 

Changing times force people, situations, institutions, and lifestyles to 
respond in kind or die. Stephen Crane’s story, not pro or con in relation to 
progress, gives insight into the process of building with an eye on the future 
and weeding out old, displaced ways. Progress shakes people out of old, 
secure positions and causes them to adjust to the times, or be buried with the 
glamour of the past. 


i 
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Bears 


Kathleen E. Wise 
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Cloistered Rebel 

by 

Maureen Rowark 

I am a rebellious Victorian person of the female gender; strident-voiced, 
very proper, aggressive, sympathetic, independent, gentle, tough minded, 
impulsive, dreamy and a willful romantic; half nun, half rebel, and totally 
unholy since I departed the environs of the convent. 

It was the accepted thing for children in England to be educated in a 
“proper” school; hence, I was sent to a private boarding school, to be precise, 
a convent; a convent which displayed at its front door a shiny brass plaque 
engraved with the words “Boarding School for Young Ladies.” Some young 
lady was I, playing Cowboys and Indians in and around the dustbins, 1 or cops 
and robbers behind the portable school building, or hanging upside down 
out of the dormitory window stealing the Nun’s very green unripe pears, and 
getting caught doing it; penance, say the penance — 50 Hail Marys. 

The once-a-year excitement of being allowed out of the convent walls to 
trek three miles in Wellington 2 boots (oh! the agony of squeezing very large 
feet into the only available too small boots — but Young Ladies had to be 
dressed appropriately), to observe the hunt at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Waiting in the refractory at breakfast time until the Nun had left the room, 
then to hastily run out between the French windows to dig up the primroses 
so as to bury the glutinous mass of grey, watery, lumpy porridge; 
surreptitiously wipe the dirt-encrusted spoon on my navy blue knickers 3 to 
leave no tell-tale marks and to hurry back to my chair and sit with a pleasant 
smile on my face, as if I had enjoyed to the fullest the latest offering of food. 

All neatly dressed in regulation navy serge with pristine white collar and 
cuffs which had to be spotless at all times, even though changed only once 
per week, as well as black oxfords polished to a gleaming shine without trace 
of a scuff. The black wool stockings held taughtly up with suspenders 4 that 
were icy cold and dug into the flesh, for never should a Young Lady’s 
stocking show a wrinkle. The very proper style of Panama 5 , crammed onto 
the head at the “just so” position as we quietly and with bowed heads walked 
crocodile fashion into the church. But, oh, the horrors and degradation when 
being dragged out of the church pew by the ear and sat down smartly next to 
the Nuns to enable THEM to keep their eyes on your person; you were caught 
winking at the altar boys — shame shame. THEY never did find out about my 
writing notes to the altar boys on the back of holy pictures and dropping 
them in the aisle as we left in two by two’s with genteelly lowered heads after 
the service. 

The visitations to the church — every morning, twice on Sunday 
mornings, every night and pray pray pray for your terrific black soul. 
Methinks there has been a plentiful sufficiency to last me ad infinitum. Nary a 
foot have I set in the church since, but once on Christmas eve. 

The praise that came my way for having been such a good considerate 
girl to wear such quiet slippers when inside the building — I’ve conformed, 
the Saint’s be praised; little did they realize the lambskin-lined, soft-leather- 
soled slippers were being worn as it was my poor feet that would have totally 
disintegrated from chilblains had I not worn them; THEY didn’t either realize 
or care for the real reason. 
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To burst forth in song is easy, so states Sister Agnes, while poking her fat 
purple finger in my chest — open your mouth wide, shape your words and 
the musical sound will out — hah! I did as I was ordered, but Aggie didn’t 
realize that as the words were formed, with the A’s and O’s to perfection, not 
a whisper of sound issued forth; the beam of approval from HER sufficed to 
keep her off my back; if I had actually sung, the whole choir would have been 
knocked off kilter by the rusty rasp which is my singing voice. 

Being beaten with a cane across the back of the legs after being 
unceremoniously dragged into the day room and accused of running off from 
the Sunday afternoon walk, when, in fact, I was walking with the Escort nuns 
who never were asked who had participated in the run-off. If I had known of 
the plans ahead of time, I most probably would have been the first in line. The 
eighth deadly sin — thought. 

A pretty furry caterpillar was kept quietly in a tin in my desk, very 
carefully nurtured, hopefully to full growth into the chrysalis stage — 
snatched out of my desk and mercilessly squashed into pulp while my 
knuckles were severely rapped with a ruler for having such a disgusting 
object. 

The sadness and loneliness in not having friends to play with when 
arriving home for vacation. The feelings of superiority instilled in us as 
“Young Ladies”: better speech, manners, dress, decorum and the puzzling 
frustration in trying to adjust to the public school environment; such 
pleasant, friendly warm hearted children, but their speech was incorrect, or 
dress not up to “accepted” standards, all these superficial reasons instilled 
for so many years and the consequential fight in trying to conform and yet 
rebelling against conformity, the internal arguments of comparison and 
acceptable standards in life as it actually is, and the constant effort in trying 
to throw off the resultant outward appearance of pugnacious tenacity is the 
cumulative total that adds up to my being different from all others ... except, 
of course, the other gender. 


FOOTNOTES 

Garbage Cans 

2 Knee High Rubber Boots 

3 Panties 

4 Garter Belt 

5 Fine Straw Hat 
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Geralynn M. Rhein 


Still Life With Geraniums 
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The Ideal 

by 

Stephen W. Strobbe 


There is still a school of thought 
that will defend to the end 
a man’s right to try to build 

an inverted pyramid 
on the dot 
of an 
i 

if only for a moment, 

To balance on that pinnacle of perfection 
for the sake of something. 

I witnessed this spectacle of interaction 
from across a concrete playing field: 

Sardonically smiling scientists 
readied clipboards in the bleachers. 

Enter: an entourage 
of equally inquisitive creatures. 

Even as the braces of conformity were removed, 

and the great ideal structure was left to stand by its virtue, 

people gathered close. 
Groups are drawn too naturally to disaster. 

These men, 

since made a molecule thick by their convictions, 
would tell us: 

Whether by gravity or levity 
, it matters not. 

An apex points 

most comfortably upward. 
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A Small Town In Texas 

by 

Jane R. Grosor 


The stars so big and bright 
look down on the little town. 

They roll up the sidewalks after dark here, 
the picture show closes at nine. 

A skunk roams free in the gutters; 
there is no one to stop his adventures. 

On the outside of town, 
the run-down lounge is going full swing. 
Country music blares from within, 
and friendly laughter rings out. 

The pick-up trucks are lined up outside, 
the CB antennas swinging in the humid breeze. 

Small town, 
safe town. 

The bars close at twelve. 

The town will sleep, 
the doors unlocked, 

Waiting for the hot sun 
of another Texas morning. 

Y’all come back now, hear? 
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my golden Sax and i 

by 

Diana Arnold 


Listen to me, people. 

Listen and let my music take you away. 

Let it send you as it sends me. 

My golden Sax and i. 
glide 
drift 

soar 

to places where no one’s ever been before. 
Oh that you could feel as i. 

Try. Try hard. Baby, 
if you can let the Music take you, 
you won’t ever have to let the problems in. 
Just remember the sound; 
mellow 
sweet 

moving 

There is no better escape. 

Listen to me, people. 

Listen and let my music take you away. 

My golden Sax and i, 

will always have room, to take you with us, 
as we 
glide 
drift 

soar. 


i 

I 


\ 
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The Cell 

by 

Diana Arnold 

The man was sleeping on the cot in the corner of his room when he was 
awakened by the sound of the other man opening the great metal door. It was 
a familiar sound by now, for he had been hearing it for God knows how many 
months now. 

“Get up! Eat!” The sound of the jailer’s voice boomed in his ears. 

The man on the cot rose quickly. The jailer stood there watching him, 
just as he had stood there for every other morning since time began — or so it 
seemed. 

The prisoner managed a half smile as he spoke. “Say, Piaha, the coffee’s 
not half bad this morning. Do you think I could have a refill once I finish this 
cup?” A wide grin spread across Piaha’s face. He stepped up to the other 
man, grabbed the cup, and poured its contents onto the floor. 

The day had begun. The game had begun. Everyday the rules were the 
same: antagonize the enemy. 

Alexander Landis was one of the more fortunate P.O.W.’s: he had been 
brought to the X74 Complex. In the beginning there were many complexes: 
now there were only two. All that remained were W18 and X74; the others had 
been destroyed by a weapon more horrible than anyone had ever dreamed 
would exist. When the secret was discovered, bombs became obsolete. This 
was much better. No longer would anyone have to worry about war injuries, 
for there were none. No injuries, just death. And the thing which made it so 
terrible — so very frightening — was the silence. There was no explosion, no 
thunderous booming or crashing — just silence. The new weapon — the 
laser, now finally perfected as a weapon able to kill millions at a time — killed 
quickly and painlessly without warning. One minute you would look out a 
window at a mountain, and the next minute it would be gone. 

It was not until everything had been destroyed, save the two complexes 
remaining, that a defense had been found. Force fields were no longer 
dreams that were found only in science-fiction books. Without them the two 
complexes would have destroyed each other long ago, for they were within 
sight of each other. What could be more terrifying than seeing the object of 
your destruction no more than a mile away? 

When Landis had been captured, he noted closely the way out. He had 
only four sections to pass through and he would be free. He lived in the last 
cell before the area containing the great laser. Landis found it ironic that as 
the energy was gradually depleted, it was used more for the weapon than for 
the weakening force fields. Ironic that man’s self survival would be less 
important than trying to kill others. This also meant that in time both would 
be destroyed. This war would have no winners, only the dead. 

There were many things Landis did not understand. The door to his cell 
had no means to be locked by. In the past he had tried to escape. He would 
open the door and run towards the door which opened to freedom; but each 
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time Piaha appeared and led him back to the cell. In the beginning Landis 
had been very careful, for there were guards everywhere, but in the last two 
months he had seen only one guard — Piaha. It was impossible for the 
guards to have vanished. He knew they were there, but he couldn’t 
understand why he hadn’t seen or heard any of them. This didn’t bother 
Landis as much as the lack of other prisoners did. Once he had asked Piaha 
about it. The conversation was still very fresh in his mind, because he often 
thought about it. Piaha had entered, and, feeling that he could not stand the 
mystery any longer, the prisoner had asked him, “Why don’t I see or hear 
anyone anymore? What’s happened?” 

Piaha’s expression changed, and although he tried, Landis could not 
understand the emotion it had masked. “They have been moved to the far 
end. They will be safer there.” 

The guard’s remark had frightened Landis, who had replied, “Is there 
some danger? What’s happening?” 

Piaha had only said, “None for you. The force field here is strong, so you 
are safe.” And with that he had left. 

Piaha’s statement meant that all the prisoners would be in the last 
section. He decided to wait until Piaha had brought his lunch: then he would 
try as never before to make it to the last section. 

The guards were always away from the laser in the afternoon. There was 
no chance of dying that way if he made it outside. 

Piaha finally came with his lunch. After he had eaten, he waited for Piaha 
to return for the tray before trying once again to escape. It was always so 
easy. He had tried and had gotten to the end of the first section before Piaha 
had appeared. He had only to pass through three more sections and then he 
would be free. In the past it was always the same: the guard would appear 
and lead him back to the cell and then shut the great door. Today it would be 
different; he could feel it. 

He waited until he was sure Piaha was far enough away to give him a 
fairly good chance. He sat down on the cot and took off his shoes. There was 
no room for mistakes. He would not make any noise, and without the shoes 
he felt he could run faster. He did a few exercises. He would run faster than 
any man had before. He had to make it this time, for he could stand it no 
longer. 

Slowly he stood up and took a deep breath. He looked around the cell for 
the last time. He opened the door and stepped outside, looking for someone 
who might stop him. Seeing no one, he started to run. Like a man driven 
insane, he ran with only one thought: he must escape. He turned a corner and 
ran past the end of section one. Freedom, sweet freedom. In a few minutes it 
would be his. The second section, the section where Piaha had always 
appeared and caught him stretched ahead of him only a few hundred feet 
more. He came to the corner and . . . “Oh, my God!” He stopped abruptly. 
Now he knew why there were no sounds. He was outside. The last two 
sections were gone and the other complex was destroyed. 

Piaha appeared. 

Landis gasped in amazement, “But they’re — they’re all dead.” 

Piaha smiled, “Of course.” And with that Piaha led him back to his cell 
and shut the door. 
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My Friend, Huh? 

by 

“Ash” Ashford 


Born innocent in this world, 
and no fault of mine. 

How was I to know. 

God made a different kind? 

I was a growing lad, 

when I learned left from right, 

And I was also Black, 

And my friend was white. 

We had good times together, 
until I was about 10; 

Then one day; 

it all came to an end. 

Just why I don’t know, 

and I couldn’t figure, out of the plain blue, 

he called me “NIGGER”. 

We had had fights before, 
and no one got mad, 

That’s why I couldn’t help, 
from feeling bad. 

Later he apologized 

and called me by my name, 

But from there on, 

our friendship wasn’t the same. 

From that day on tho’ 

I became a little shy, 

Losing a friend like that, 
was the reason why. 

That’s when I noticed, 
the color of my skin, 

And why that would 
make me lose a friend. 

I know it now, 

but I didn’t know then, 

There are lots of people, 
that think being black is a sin! 
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The creator made us all, 
red, black, yellow, and white. 

He did not specify which color was right. 

He did leave a record, put down in a book. 

And when you’re in doubt, you can always take a look, 
And find God wants us all to understand: 

It takes more than just a color to be a man. 


ghetto trap 

by 

m. e. Iloyd 


for those who linger on 
caught in the rut and slime 
of the gutter 

for them there is the world 
of the hater and the hated 
from them bitterness 
pours forth and spills 
into stagnant puddles 
filling the air 
with the stench 
of wasted lives 
killing time 
kicking stones 

listening to the preacher’s story 
between shots 

of guns ... of liquor 
together mingled 

with the sweat of summer 
and the bite of winter 
which always come 
a little hotter 
and harder 
without mercy 
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Lettering Matt Blood 
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Reflections 

by 

Roberta Dietterick 

Write about an experience was the assignment. I’ve had so very many— 
which one do I choose? How can I possibly develop a one-paragraph 
statement into five hundred words? 

Could I take incidents from my time spent in insane asylums, pull out the 
humor, humanness, the warmth, and tell it in a different light? Perhaps my 
third trip to the altar (a noble sacrifice?), my panic, forcing myself not to run. 
My amazement in “What am I doing here again?” “Why?” and yet standing 
still and repeating the empty vows. 

Maybe — just maybe — something about the joys or sorrows of 
motherhood, my lovely children, my childhood. I am sure there is a wealth of 
interesting information just below my consciousness. The winding, restless 
journey to suicide land; the despair; grief; guilt. The forlorn, long emptiness. 
The uselessness of it all — that’s too depressing to dwell on, let alone write 
about. I am just very, very grateful I am alive, well, and enjoying life 
immensely. 

My childhood — I remember clearly being eight or nine, the wonderful 
long summers. Picnics every Sunday at the sandy shores of beautiful Lake 
Huron. A real family outing for the whole day. Even Daddy went swimming. 
The poor country girl being invited to the big city for a week, two if I behaved, 
to stay with cousins. 

The thrill of a day at Bob-Lo. Dancing, running all over the boat, 
investigating every possible adventure. Spying on lovers, being hypnotized 
by the huge, powerful engines, the spinning wheels and whizzing belts and 
almost unbearable noise mesmerized, compelled me to stand guard. Falling 
in love with the drummer or sax or trumpet player and never touching, 
communicating with winks and smiles. Spending, oh, so much money on 
pop, cotton candy, rides, souvenirs made in Japan. 

Just standing gazing at the endless water, hoping to see a whale or shark 
instead of garbage and oil floating by. I dearly loved the boat ride; it still is my 
favorite thing, but the Bob-Lo Island was a completely different, strange new 
world. 

The noise, the excitement — things moving up and down, sideways, 
backwards, lights blinking, bright colors glaring at us. Ticket vendors vying 
for our shiny coins. People everywhere of all ages laughing, smiling, and 
having a good time. A frown meant poverty and stooped walking, bumping 
into passers-by, in a search to recover a nickel or dime from the grounds. 

I remember the last ticket. I would carry it and try to decide which ride 
would be the last of the day. Well, the Bob-Lo Boat would blow its bull horn 
and we would board, the bedraggled, dirty ticket still clutched in my grubby 
hand because I couldn’t make up my mind. I never thought to save the ticket 
— I always lost it in my haste to run up and watch the dancers, listen to the 
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really good music, to find a partner (always my Cousin Dorothy, three 
months younger than me) fast — before the song was over. 

Night would close in on the homeward journey, and the atmosphere 
would gradually change. Lights would dim; dreamy music filled the air. Wee 
kiddos were asleep in corners, strung on chairs, or in their momma’s laps. 
Earth did not exist anymore. It was ever so still, especially up on the open top 
deck, so quiet, a perfect world — until we passed the majestic, beautiful, 
flowing Belle Isle Fountain, dressed in ever-changing colors, cascading, 
finally fading from view. I often sang “Harbor Lights” and cried at this point. 

Passing the fountain was the signal to get organized for the final landing. 
“Wash your hands, go to the bathroom.” “Put your shoes on.” We would 
locate our forgotten sweaters and mangled lunch bag full of treasures. Then 
wait in line in front of the gang plank. “Hurry, find the bus.” “Grab a seat by a 
window.” And then snuggle into a very refreshing, sound sleep in dreamland. 


the city’s sigh 

by 

m. e. Iloyd 


sun rise 
over me 
in the 
stillness 
of the 
moment 
thaw 

my bones 
numb 
and frozen 
from 

the years 
of the 
night past 
feed me 
warmth 
for 

strength 
to guide 
and glide 
me 

to meet 
another 
day 
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Untitled 


Lucinda L. Formaz 
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Cairo 

by 

Jane R. Grosor 


A bit of old south, 

that isn’t really south at all: 

Cairo, 

Nestled on the banks of the dirty Mississippi, 
near the long, long narrow bridge. 

It is an old and shabby town, 
the pace is slow. 

The drawl of the voices, 
and friendly-face smiles, 
welcome you. 

The aroma of fried chicken flows 
through the fly speckled door, 
to the stoop of the Riverbank Cafe. 

Semi trucks line the parking lot, 
as the sleepy drivers feast inside. 

As the last pale rays of sun 
shine down on the ancient streets, 
the golden rays help the town 
take on a magical look. 

After dark, 

the lights of green, gold, white, and red 
hide the shabby buildings: 
the town is a colorful sight. 

On the narrow banks of the old Mississippi, 
the town takes on a fairytale setting, 
waiting only for the dawn 
to wash it all away. 

Cairo, 

a little bit of south, 

that really isn’t south at all. 
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Untitled Mark L. Hearn 
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A Man Who Had Lived It 

by 

Nancy Marshall 

Frustrated men, passive women, and stern dominance of the Catholic 
Church was the way James Joyce saw life in Dublin. Each person had to 
make a choice in life — escape the paralysis of Dublin or resign to a life of 
quiet desperation. Dubliners is an autobiography of Joyce and Ireland. 
“Araby” and “Eveline” are two short stories in Dubliners; each portrays a part 
of life in Dublin, the center of paralysis. 

The boy in “Araby” lived with an Aunt and Uncle. Using stereotypes, 
Joyce portrayed the Aunt as a weak, passive woman — living for the sake of 
the child. Joyce also stereotyped the Uncle (or father figure). The oppression 
of life was so heavy (yoke of the ever present church), that men seemed to 
find a short-lived escape from the bottle. All the pain and suffering of the 
people came from the church, rather than relieved by the church. This theme 
can be seen from the very first page of “Araby”: “The former tenant of our 
house, a priest, had died in the back drawing-room. Air, musty from having 
been long enclosed, hung in all the rooms. . Z ’ 1 A priest had lived in the home 
originally, and a strong influence could still be felt. 

The power of the church stretched from the home to even the boy’s first 
love: the girl was a symbol of the church, and the boy worshipped. This 
adoration can be seen in many of the ways the boy acted and referred to the 
girl: “Her image accompanied me even in places the most hostile to romance 
. . . These noises converged in a single sensation of life for me: I imagined 
that I bore my chalice safely through a throng of foes. Her name sprang to my 
lips at moments in strange prayers and praises which I myself did not 
understand .” 2 This relationship had a greater influence on the boy than just a 
girl — the boy wanted to prove worthiness to the church. The boy was driven 
by a need deeper than love, a need to be part of Dublin, a part of the church. 
This need pushed the boy to perform rituals without realizing or 
understanding: “All my senses seemed to desire to veil themselves and, 
feeling that I was about to slip from them, I pressed the palms of my hands 
together until they trembled, murmuring: ‘O Love! O Love!’ many times .” 3 

As a final act of dedication, the boy planned a journey (or pilgrimage). To 
obtain the goal (a gift for the beloved), the boy had to gain permission and 
money from the Uncle. Thanks to the Aunt (woman’s main goal in Dublin was 
to take care of the children — run interference), the boy was able to begin the 
journey. “My aunt said to him energetically: ‘Can’t you give him the money 
and let him go? You’ve kept him late enough as it is .'” 4 The quest finally 
ended at Araby — as the boy walked timidly to the center of the bazaar, a 
hush filled the air (like the silence following a church service). In the boy’s 
attempt to show devotion, a realization of Dublin occurred. The boy knew the 
malignant power of the church. The boy became a Dublin man. 

Eveline, like the boy, was faced with the same stagnating force. The force 
of the church had always over shadowed Eveline’s life: “And yet during all 
those years she had never found out the name of the priest whose yellowing 
photograph hung on the wall above the broken harmonium beside the 
coloured print of the promises made to Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque .” 5 
Unlike the boy, Eveline is quite grown up and ready to choose: escape to a 
life of possible happiness, or remain in Dublin for a life of passive 
desperation. 
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From an early age, Eveline had to take on the duties of a mother (death 
gave Eveline a new role, but took away the children's only protector). Without 
a mother, Eveline and the other children had no one to intervene. “When they 
were growing up he had never gone for her, like he used to go for Harry and 
Ernest, because she was a girl; but lately he had begun to threaten her and 
say what he would do to her for her dead mother’s sake. And she had nobody 
to protect her .’’ 6 Living a life of constant work and quiet desperation, Eveline 
had only one possible escape — Frank. A sailor, Frank promised love, 
marriage, and escape to Eveline. Questioning Frank’s intentions, Father and 
the church ordered Eveline to never speak with Frank again. Among all the 
others (Father, brothers, even the church), Frank was the only one who ever 
cared or loved Eveline. For this reason, Eveline began a journey — an escape. 
The trip would end in Buenos Aires, but to leave, Eveline had to forsake the 
family, church, and a death-bed promise. 

Unlike the little boy, Eveline had to fight both the church and a promise 
to keep the family together as long as possible. In the end, Eveline was 
caught in the trap — could not go against both family and the church. “She 
felt her cheek pale and cold and, out of a maze of distress, she prayed to God 
to direct her, to show her what was her duty .. . Her distress awoke a nausea 
in her body and she kept moving her lips in silent fervent prayer .” 7 Eveline 
assumed duty and gave up all hope of happiness. Frank boarded the boat 
alone and Eveline watched like a trapped, wounded animal. Giving up the 
chance for happiness, Eveline resigned to a life of duty, a life of quiet 
desperation. 

Eveline finally gave in to the paralysis of Dublin, becoming another 
victim. The boy, on the other hand, discovered the problem on the journey, 
but was not conquered. These two stories showed life as Joyce saw it (the 
church destroyed the people of Dublin). Joyce felt that the Catholic Church 
was a paralyzing force and Dublin was the center of paralysis. These two 
short stories could help warn people from being destroyed — a word from a 
man who had lived it. 


FOOTNOTES 

'Michael Timko and Clinton F. Oliver, 38 Short Stories: An Introductory Anthology 

(Toronto: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1968), p. 354. 

2 lbid., pp. 355-356. 

3 lbid., p. 356. 

4 lbid., p. 358. 

5 James Joyce, Dubliners (Toronto: Random House, Inc., 1969), p. 37. 

6 lbid., p. 38. 

7 lbid., pp. 40-41. 
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Ravages of Greed 

By 

Colleen Baron 


“The Rocking Horse Winner” by D. H. Lawrence is a short story that was 
first published in 1933. 1 Although it is a fantasy, the characters portrayed are 
very realistic and believable. A fine example is the mother. 

In the story, Paul, an unloved young boy who wanted to gain his mother’s 
love and acceptance, became obsessed with the search for luck. He rode his 
rocking horse with a frenzy searching for this illusive luck. His toy horse gave 
him the names of the horses that were to win upcoming races. Using the 
gardener, Basset, as his agent, Paul bet on these horses. After he had 
acquired a sizeable sum of money, he had his uncle make arrangements with 
an attorney to anonymously give the money to his mother on her birthday. 
Mother wasn’t satisfied. Paul worked himself into unconsciousness and 
ultimately death. Prior to his death, he won an enormous amount of money — 
for Mother. 

D. H. Lawrence created a rather despicable woman in this narrative. She 
started out in life with all the advantages, but everything turned sour. She 
blamed it all on a lack of luck, but I blame it on her own make-up, her 
inner-self. 

She was unable to love. She felt that her children were thrust upon her, 
and when she was with them she felt a hardness in her heart. She felt guilty 
about her feelings and tried to compensate with gentleness. Her children saw 
through this act, and she was aware of it. “They read it in each other’s eyes.” 
She was very bitter about her husband and said she was lucky before 
marrying him. Marrying an unlucky man had changed everything. Love 
toward him had turned to dust. 

I feel that she was a greedy, materialistic woman. Their high standards of 
living were always maintained, although there was always a shortage of 
money. Her obsession for more money permeated the house to such an 
extent that it seemed to be whispering “There must be more money.” 
Everyone felt it. Even after receiving the money for her birthday, she wasn’t 
satisfied. Things worsened. “The voices in the house went mad like a chorus 
of frogs on a spring evening. Now there must be more money — more than 
ever.” 

Somewhere deep-down inside this woman there flickered a spark of 
concern for someone other than herself. As Paul, in his frenzy to please her 
and find luck, grew more pale and tense, she experienced feelings of anxiety 
about him. It prompted her to check on him, to rush to him and gather him up 
when he collapsed. However, that spark was of a very short duration. She sat 
stonily by his side as he remained unconscious. She sat “feeling her heart 
had gone, turned actually to stone.” 

As a mother of three children, I find it impossible to sympathize with this 
woman for the loss of her son. I feel relieved that he has at last found peace. 
The mother in this fantasy was indeed despicable. Unfortunately, that type of 
woman is also a reality. 


FOOTNOTES 

’All quotes are from “The Rocking Horse Winner” by D. H. Lawrence, reproduced in Literature: 

Structure, Sound, and Sente by Laurence Perrine. 
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Bessie 

by 

Maureen Rowark 

Bessie, being the first sow to arrive on our newly acquired farm, was 
indubitably our favorite and, needless to say, the queen of our piggery. There 
were, eventually, two hundred assorted pigs steaming and snorting, eating 
and fighting and some farrowing; but Bessie, ugly, undershot, fat, lumbering 
and lovable Bessie could not be outdone by any of them. 

We built a grand sty for her, amply littered with fresh, sweet-smelling 
straw; good, strong, correctly-spaced farrowing rails, and plenty of room in 
which to amble about, for Bessie was already in pig. 

Many and varied plans were made and hopes were raised in 
contemplation of the farrowing. We wondered how many she would have and 
if she and her offspring would be healthy; was she getting enough food, the 
right quantities, the correct mixture; let’s give her just a little sweetener now 
and then, some apples; oh, she loved those apples and the goodies and 
scraps from the table. Her temperature must be taken, eyes inspected and 
her sty kept sweetly clean for her and the anticipated arrivals. 

Came the day our great expectations were due to materialize; no matter 
the weather, freezing or not, or any previous commitments, Bessie must be 
warm and well cared for; for that matter, so should we, the anxious 
grandparents. 

We all trooped into the barn to the particular corner wherein Bessie’s sty 
was built and so cozily lit with heating lamps; we didn’t want Bessie to be at 
all uncomfortable, and we couldn’t take a chance it might be too cool for the 
little ones; we’ll check once again to ensure everything is right, and as we 
climbed into her delivery room Bessie kept a keen eye on us as we fussed 
around. Satisfied, we settled down for the vigil, suitably equipped with 
blankets, a bottle of good cheer and clock in hand. 

The first few hours raced by, then the time started dragging, but we were 
patient as we imbibed a taste or two from the good bottle. 

At last, movements from Bessie, some grumbling and moaning, not too 
much, and then the production started in full force — the first had arrived — 
so tiny with such pretty blue eyes, dainty little trotters and skin of velvet, what 
a marvel to behold — it’s our first born, but wait, here comes the second, the 
third, the fourth - they keep coming, we are losing count; our squeals of joy 
merge with the squeals of the newly arrived piglets; we are delirious and 
astounded — the total count is fourteen. Break open the champagne, to 
Bessie we must give a toast; the grandest mother of all piglets. 

She is quiet now, amongst all our babbling and hoopla and is wearily but 
cannily keeping her eyes on her babies and darting us wary glances. We calm 
down; we must leave Bessie the proud one who deserves her rest, and so off 
to bed for all; joyfully inebriated humans to the house leaving triumphant but 
tired Bessie to her squirming horde of piglets. 

The next day, however, finds no calming down with us: plans are afoot 
once again. Nothing will do but that we should send out birth 
announcements — joy! they have arrived, all fourteen beautiful bouncing 
new baby — pigs. 
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There was much celebrating on the farm as we and our friends found 
ourselves oohing and aahing over the enormous quantity of piglets produced 
by the grand old dame Bessie, who did not care, or give a whit for all the 
admiration that was bestowed upon her as she nonchalantly but tenderly 
went about her business of tending her brood. 

The joyfulness waned, and the days grew into weeks, and as the piglets 
grew to maturity the day came for shipment to market — fourteen plump, firm 
bacon pigs to whom we sadly bid adieu as they were trucked away. Then on 
to other farrowings and litters and shipments to market, but none were as 
celebrated as our fair Bessie’s. 


The Statue 

by 

Diane Meddaugh 


There’s a man on a monument 
Down in the park, 

With a metal sword 
And an iron heart. 

He glorifies hell 

Where small children can see, 

Teaching that war 

Is the way to be free. 

i 
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Untitled 


Geralynn M. Rhein 
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Oh Joe Common 


Sheila Morrison 


Oh, Joe Common, don’t you know, 

That what you reap is what you sow: 

You can’t make children into men, 

By simply teaching them of sin. 

This is the way, there is no other, 

Look down your nose at your brother: 

Oh, Joe Common, you wouldn’t say this, 

But how many times have you displayed this. 

You’re sure that life’s all black and white, 

And what’s right for you is always right: 

You pity the man who’s not like you, 

For he can’t possibly know what’s true. 

You vision you’re a guiding light, 

Who’ll help him through his endless night: 

Oh, Joe Common, don’t you know, 

That man next door is another Joe. 

He looks at you, 

And thinks how he 

Might open your eyes 
So you may see. 
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Why Can’t We Learn to See? 

by 

Diane E. Meddaugh 


Why can’t we learn to see 
With more than just our eyes? 

We miss the grandeur in each day 
But try to show we’re wise. 

The silent voice, the babies’ cry, 

We miss them all, and then 
We look back and ponder, 

On what could have been. 

We lose the things we’ve never seen 
And push them off as simple dreams; 
Yet many times we’ve passed them by 
And never cared or wondered why. 


\ 
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The Character of Human Revelation 

by 

M. E. Lloyd 

As it is with any artistic license, the liberties of a writer are set free 
through his ability to recreate an image through his own perspective and 
insight. Arthur Miller, in the play All My Sons, deals with a sense of human 
awareness and, with great sensitivity, remolds familiar personalities in a way 
that is both artistic and reflective. Miller, through the character of Kate, 
transmits a very expressive statement pertaining to the revelation of “human 
awareness.” It is by way of the mother figure in the play that birth is given to 
truth, and the “begotten” fact of living a lie is brought into reality. 

Kate, though her motherhood can be considered symbolic, typifies 
humanity as a whole. The tragedy of her son’s death and her refusal to accept 
it until proof was actually placed before her eyes is typical of the type of 
patterns present in the lives of most human beings. Man’s tendency towards 
an inability to cope with presiding problems causes him to try to “cover up,” 
whether just mentally or actually going so far as to create a physical facade. 
Miller makes his statement concerning human awareness through an 
intelligent middle-class type figure, thus drawing out a parallel in which the 
reader can readily identify. 

Kate Keller, Miller’s character of revelation, is introduced as a woman 
filled with unceasing hope. Though everyone else has the unspoken attitude 
of hopelessness concerning the return of Larry, Kate remains “faithful” to the 
remote possibility that he will, in time, turn up. Her glossy covering of 
psuedo-hope is commendable to anyone of limited understanding, but to one 
who possesses even the most minute awareness, there appears the painful 
reflection of self. With this reflected insight, not only does one see the lie that 
is present in the life of Kate Keller, but simultaneously one begins to see into 
the ever-present lies of one’s own life. The play presents Kate as blanketing 
her fear of truth and acceptance and labeling its weave as hope and reality. 

Throughout the series of events that transpires as the story progresses, 
Kate clung to her padded truth by means of self-convincing and direct, and 
indirect, threatening. Most of Kate’s belief that her son would eventually 
return from the long-since-ended war was nurtured by her own repetitious 
convincing. However, when attacked by one of the family peers, she drew 
upon the method of threatening both as a means of defense and of 
reassuring her belief. Kate’s threatening appeared first indirectly, in the form 
of her “ailing,” a trick that is commonly used by all people. Whenever one 
holds a weak position of defense, suddenly “taking ill” or becoming, all at 
once, “tired,” always proves a good method of escape. 

Another threat posed by Kate was that of Ann being “Larry’s girl” and 
how “she just knew” that Larry was still alive. Kate thus attempted to 
manipulate Ann and keep her from marrying anyone else, while at the same 
time she used the measure to reinforce her own illusion of reality. The final, 
and most definite, threat was at the end when it was alluded to that, if Joe 
Keller admitted to being at fault with the cracked missile heads he, in turn, 
had to admit (in Kate’s eyes) that Larry died in one of the defective planes. 
This final threat only proved that the lie could no longer be covered up and, in 
turn, produced the opportunity to reveal Larry’s last letter — begetting the 
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truth that he died by his own will. Kate suffered hard in “labor,” and 
throughout the “child birth," Joe Keller did not survive the reality. And 
through the character of human revelation, truth was born. 


The Irish Conflict 

by 

Michele Wendling 

A reporter, walking down a Belfast street, witnessed the following. A 
burly British soldier calmly tended his post, unaware of a furious, tiny, white- 
haired old lady, who proceeded to whack his shins with her furled umbrella. 
“You should be ashamed of what your army did at Drogheada!” she shouted. 
She was berating him for the fact that the British troops, led by Oliver 
Cromwell, massacred between 2000 and 4000 inhabitants of the Irish city of 
Drogheada — in 1649. 1 

One of the bloodiest, longest-lasting wars in history has waged for the 
last 400 years ... in Ireland, which contains only three percent of the United 
Kingdom’s population. 2 The problem is similar in nature and magnitude to 
the Arab-lsraeli conflict. Since 1969, the last time British troops moved in, 
1200 civilians and soldiers have been killed, 900 of whom were Irish. 3 . There 
have been 20,000 shootings, 4000 explosions, and millions of dollars worth of 
property damage-all symptoms of a deep-rooted conflict. 4 

Why the problem? Four hundred years ago, Britian invaded Ireland. The 
predominantly Catholic country, ninety-five percent is still Catholic, 5 never 
accepted British Protestant rule. After consistent struggle, the British finally 
m 1920 surrendered all but six predominantly Protestant counties to the Irish 
Free State, now known as the Irish Republic. This division of territory was 
never accepted by the Irish Catholics, and they continue to fight for 
reunification. The Irish Republican Army, or I.R.A., supposedly representing 
Catholic interests, is the major fighting force against the British soldiers and 
the militant Protestants. 

The I.R.A., romantically supported by many Irish Americans, isn’t really 
broadly based. Reverend Conan Padraig Murphy, a Roman Catholic Priest, 
stated 


One out of every ten might be a republican by conviction. Three 
of four are gangsters. The other five are young fellows who wouldn’t 
be involved if they could find jobs or homes. 6 

So the fighting and terrorizing faction of the population is explained. “Both 
Catholic and Protestants condemn the militants.” 7 

However, it is the I.R.A.’s methods and not their ideals that are 
questioned, as indicated by the election of Gerry Fitt, a top Catholic 
politician in Northern Ireland, leader of the Social Democratic and Labor 
Party and a member of the British Parliament. Stridently supporting 
unification by peaceful means, he won the election in Northern Ireland, the 
six Protestant counties I mentioned before, receiving 22,000 votes as 
opposed to the I.R.A. supported candidate’s 3000.® 
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The unification goal is sound. The original circumstances; an 
imperialistic invasion, denial of culture and birthright, lack of religious 
freedom, roused Irish spirit. Patriotism, appreciation of heritage, is one 
underlying motive — the Irish fight to retain their land in the same way other 
countries acceptably do. The majority of the common people are willing to 
live peacefully with the one-sixth of the country where the isolated 
Protestants constitute a two-thirds majority. 9 However, recognition that this 
five percent of the population, the British Protestants, must give and be 
assimilated into the culture is necessary. Their freedom of religion must be 
respected and protected, but their right to Ireland is simply that of the 
aggressor and will be continually threatened. 

There are two opposing, relatively equally-matched forces: what is the 
result if no one pulls out? How long must it go on? A case in point is the 
Vietnam conflict. The fight will continue indefinitely — in this case, until the 
British back down, or defeat the Irish, something they haven’t accomplished 
during four hundred years of attempts. 

You’re probably visualizing a British withdrawal immediately followed by 
a bloodbath where fanatical Catholics swoop on defenseless Protestants and 
vindicate centuries of wrath. All indications point to the opposite. A peace 
movement, organized by Betty Williams and Maidred Corrigen, is 
consistently gaining support. Two hundred thousand Catholic and 
Protestant people attended their demonstration — a significant proportion of 
the 1.5 million population. 10 There is no reason, why all Irish people can’t live 
together in peace and mutual respect, given the right conditions. This 
movement gains popularity; however, militants, terrorists and murderers 
exist. A successful unification and improved conditions should thin the 
ranks. All Irish people need protection from those who are left at the core of 
the senseless violence. A national police service, not a force, is required, 
answerable to and acceptable to the people, and protective of them. 

Sixty-four percent of the British people favor a total withdrawal, and an 
additional significant proportion support eventual withdrawal. 11 

Ireland can no longer afford to waste time and energy fighting. Concern 
with and fear of the conflict has led to serious insufficiencies in the quality of 
life. The war, whether excuse or cause, has perpetuated backward conditions 
in Ireland for centuries too long. The Irish must cooperate, must achieve, 
must make great strides, in order to cope, as a progressive nation, in the 
twentieth century. The focus has been on war, the other aspects of life have 
suffered. 

The population in 1845 was double the present population. 12 Irish have 
the lowest per capita income in the common market and the highest 
unemployment rate. 13 The farming areas, containing one-half the 
population, 14 come in thirty to forty acre parcels, with these parcels split into 
two to five plots, making modern farming methods impossible. 15 The price of 
land rose 2700% between 1960 and 1973, leaving farmers unable to expand or 
progress. 16 A serious education gap exists. Primary teachers aren’t required 
to have degrees, and the university system accommodates three percent of 
the college age population. 17 Business and stock are unregulated, real estate 
speculators flourish, politicians pursue personal interests. Real problems 
obviously exist. Whether united effort by the Irish . . . hard-headed 
enthusiasm, ambition, or patriotism, or for that matter, any factors that 
people can control, can bring progress and production remains to be seen. 
The opportunity and responsibility of trying by rights belongs to the Irish. 
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I’ve painted a negative picture. Some very real advantages do exist. 
Examine the fact that the Irish have always stuck together — an 
accomplishment for a people with no real experience in self-government. 
Take into account that interaction in British parliament has provided 
experience in democracy very few countries have the benefit of. Business 
people in Ireland tend toward fairness, refrain from price hikes for profit. 18 
Economic trust exists: in 1970 the bank strike didn’t affect the economy. 19 
Everyone simply accepted each other’s checks. 

A renaissance of the Irish language is gaining momentum and Irish 
history is being taught, often in Irish. 20 These two developments indicate a 
pride in the positive aspects of the culture. Irish people are the least neurotic 
in the world — probably best able to cope with modern tension and stress. 21 
Ireland is surrounded by shoreline, yet a fishing industry hasn’t been 
established. This could be a key industry of the future. Ireland has strong 
tourist appeal, in peacetime. 

Ireland has a problem. The extensive violence indicates this. I maintain 
that the British, the minority, are the antagonists, and must leave entirely, or 
come to terms with the Irish natives. Indications are that the true Irish aren’t 
unreasonable; they’re willing to live peaceably, respecting the Protestants, 
given one condition: reunification of Irish territory, which is a sound, fair 
request. Certain institutions, such as a police service, must be established to 
smooth the transition. Upon deeper analysis, the internal problems of 
Ireland, a country with excellent potential and possibility given half a chance, 
become evident. I firmly believe that a unified Irish front can significantly 
improve Irish life and solve the problems, given the following conditions. 
First, the British must withdraw, taking partial responsibility for an integrated 
police service which will be gradually phased out. The absence of strife will 
prepare the foundation — this is the second condition — for all Irish to build a 
future on, through united effort, cooperation and good will. 

Irish spirit, drive, is the most important asset in securing a future ... if 
applied constructively, instead of destructively as has been the case in the 
past. Ireland needs freedom to grow, to put up what it takes to progress as a 
nation of the future, or shut up and die, allowing a gem of human resource be 
lost in the melting pot of other cultures. An old Irish statement sums it up: 
Fear na bo fein foanin a heirbeal. Loosely translated, “The cow’s owner must 
be willing to get under her tail to push her out of the bog.” 22 
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3 lbid., p. 8. 

4 D. Reed, p. 92. 
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6 D. Reed, p.88. 
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Haiku 

by 

Beth Thurston 


The tombs of soldiers 
Often made in fallen tracks 
Vultures swarm to feast. 
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Untitled 


Elizabeth A. Knox 
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Ripples 

by 

Stephen W. Strobbe 


Simple and complex 
as a snowflake, 

melting at the touch of a hand. 


Deep as a puddle, 
shallow as an ocean: 
intellect, emotion. 

No need to justify 
existence; existence 
justifies itself. 

Take this life. 

Wrestle it firmly, gently, lovingly 

to the ground, 

as you would a brother. 

Metamorphosis: 
what butterfly ever 
returned to the cocoon? 


Here was here 

and there was there 

until I tripped on a strand of her hair. 

Not always a rose, 

Venus fly traps 

close at recognition’s first touch. 

Honey on unleavened bread. 

Of what use is heaven 
once you are dead? 


\ 
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Stop Light 

by 

Stephen W. Strobbe 


stop light. 

A brief eternity 
glows in a red minute. 

In the first car at the intersection 
a couple mimes 
the tragicomedy 
of love. 

A harsh silent reproach from him; 
glazed-eye withdrawal, 
long-lashed appeal, 

hand-and-cheek-on-shoulder reconciliation 
from her. 
green light 
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Untitled 


Matt Blood 
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This Time Next Week 

by 

Stephen W. Strobbe 


This time next week 

we could all be drinking sun 
off the coast of Tangier. 

Or sitting here, 

listening to the other side of this album. 

always the best intentions 
a matter of degrees 
smallest obstructions keeping us 
from doing as we please 

“If I could just land a good job, 
maybe scrape together some bucks; 
go back to school for a couple of years 
for a degree in psychology. 

Or get myself a piece of land, 
make existence the utmost concern. 
Man, I’d give it all away 
for a life out on the Coast. 

Even a small inheritance 
would eliminate the risk . . 

We’ll all be back this time next week 
for the other side of this disc. 
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An Artsy Craftsy Picture 


Kevin Hauke 
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Untitled 


Matt Blood 
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Granny’s Glory 

by 

Jane R. Grosor 

It was a quaint little cemetery, very old, and not very well cared for. It was 
nestled under the sheltering arms of tall trees, and was bordered by quiet sun 
strewn meadows. The whole picture caused a feeling of ultimate peace and 
solitude. 

I helped granny out of the car, as the sun’s rays filtered through the 
golden-orange trees overhead. The dying leaves that had already fallen 
crackled under our feet and swirled about us as they whirled their way toward 
the many tombstones, gathering there in tiny piles. 

We made our way to the back of the cemetery enveloped in the quiet 
crispness of an autumn morning. This was not my first trip here with granny, 
and today as usual she pointed out the ornate markers of her many many 
loved ones to me. 

“This is Alice Long, my childhood chum,” she said. “We went all through 
school together.” 

A little up the path was granny’s sister Iris. We paused there a second. 
Then past my uncles and great aunts resting places to grandpa’s grave. 
Granny paused there longer, kneeling to remove the tall weeds that grew 
around his stone. In life he had been a cruel and evil man, but granny could 
hold nothing against him now. After all, wasn’t he now in the hands of God? 

Next to grandpa’s marker was the ridiculous reason we made this 
journey here today: my grandmother’s headstone. There it was in all its glory, 
freshly polished marble, the engraving clear and sharp. Rosamond Faith 
Walter, 1893- , it announced for all the world to see. 

“Well what do you think?” she asked me, her age-wrinkled face smiled up 
at me. 

The tears welled up in my eyes as I knew they would; I had no words. Her 
boney fingers clutched at my arm. 

“I didn’t want anyone fussing after I’m gone, I am 83, you know.” She 
went on, her voice squeaky with excitement, “So I got this one, Isn’t it 
beautiful?” 

She went up to it and cleared away the dried leaves, then polished a 
corner with her ancient looking sweater sleeve. 

“The marble is a nice color, isn’t it?” she asked me, a sincere-looking 
smile on her face. She hadn’t noticed that I had answered none of her 
questions. 

Really, how could one be so casual about death, and graves, and 
tombstones? I am not ready to die, I haven’t lived yet. How can she accept it? 

“God will call me when he’s ready,” she answered my unspoken 
thoughts. “I am ready when he is.” 

Granny trusted her Lord with undying faith; she seemed almost eager to 
meet him. 
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Suddenly the wind came up, vigorously swirling the dead leaves in lively 
little whirlpools. 

“Well I’m not dead yet.” Granny announced, clutching me tighter. “Let's 
go get some pizza and hot chocolate." 

“Pizza and hot chocolate!” I grimaced. “What a combination.” But off we 
went laughing. 

I loved her so much, she would never really die. 


Illusions 

by 

Elene Weber 


I sat and stared through the dimness 
Of the candlelight 

And thought I saw you standing before me 
With out-stretched arms. 

In your hands you held a heart. 

I reached out to take it 
For I believed it to be yours. 

The candle flickered and passed away. 

In the darkness I cried in want, 

The heart was mine and 
I was alone. 
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Gone 

by 

Michelle Weir 


Mother, may I take one baby step? 

Yes you may. 

Apples, peaches, pumpkin pie, 
if you’re not ready holler . . . 

Memorable moments all gone by. 

It’s time to eat my sandwich 
peanut butter and orange marmalade 
and if I’m a good girl- 
popsicles, goodies and Kool-aid . . . 

Things I remember as time went on. 

Red light! 

You moved! Back to start. 

My dolly is a real Raggedy Ann, 

you can tell by the words on her heart . . . 

Where did my childhood fly? 
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by 

Michelle Weir 


“Kiss her goodbye- 
and you won’t miss her- 
kiss her goodbye and 
you’ll no longer cry.” 

Well, I kissed her goodbye 
and now I remember - 
her lips 

the family corsage, 
her stiff lips 
the bruised neck, 
her cold lips 

touching mine, people crying 
but most of all - 
her dead lips. 
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The Sea 

by 

Leonard Pitrucelle 


The sea, the tranquil sea, 
the spraying sea, the rolling sea, 
the heaving sea, riding at anchor, 
tranquility with the sea. 

The sea, heaving to and fro, 
heaving and rolling, 
rolling and heaving. 

The fresh smell of the sea, 
the fresh salty smell, 
sweet, as if the only smell, 
the smell of fresh damp 
earth after a fresh, 
soft spring rain. 

Weigh anchor, hoist the blue Peter, 
heave to, hear the call of the sea, 
heaving and rolling, 
rolling and heaving. 
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